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THE FRENCH UNION: 
CONCEPT, REALITY AND PROSPECTS 


Postwar developments in Indo-China, Morocco and Tunisia 
have brought vividly to the fore the question of France’s relation- 
ship to its far-flung overseas territories. Of major importance in 
this relationship is the French Union—an imaginative conception 
designed to make possible an orderly evolution of a union of many 
peoples, traditions and cultures. The transition from concept to 
reality is no easy task and in France today there are many voices, 
each urging a different course of action. Because his voice carries 
particular authority and because he speaks with a sincerity born 
of a realization of the gravity of the issues, it is a great pleasure 
to publish General Catroux’ article on the French Union. 

Since the article assumes a familiarity with the French Union 
which may not obtain to the same extent outside France, the 
editorial staff of the Carnegie Endowment has prepared a brief 
introduction and an appendix of demographic, geographic and 
economic data on the overseas territories. This material was col- 
lected by Stuart Schram of the staff of the Endowment’s European 
Center who was also responsible for the translation of General 
Catroux’ article. 

GENERAL GEORGES CATROUX has had a distinguished career 
both as a soldier and a colonial administrator. He served in North 
Africa and the Middle East for over thirty years. He was Governor- 
General of Indo-China from August 1939 to July 1940, joined 
General de Gaulle and was appointed Free French High Com- 
missioner and General de Gaulle’s representative in the Near East. 
Between 1941 and 1943 he was Commander-in-Chief of the Free 
French Forces in the Levant and for the next year Governor- 
General of Algeria and Commissioner for Co-ordination of Moslem 
Affairs, French Committee of National Liberation. After the war 
he was Ambassador to the USSR and later Adviser to the French 
government. 

ANNE WINSLOW 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Introduction 


The profound upheaval which has been taking place over the 
last quarter of a century in the pattern of relationships between 
colonial powers and their dependencies was sharply accelerated 
by the last war. This was particularly true in regard to the French 
Empire. On the one hand, the defeat and occupation of France 
by the Germans and the subsequent struggles between Vichy and 
de Gaullist forces tended to weaken the influence of France on 
her overseas empire. On the other hand, the generous contribution 
of the overseas peoples to the Allied cause created a profound 
feeling that the former subjects of the Empire had won the right 
to a greater voice in the conduct of their own affairs. 

Immediately after the fall of France in 1940, Felix Eboué, 
native Governor of Chad, took the initiative of putting his territory 
at the disposal of the Free French government which was being 
formed in London. That autumn, the Pacific territories of Oceania 
and New Caledonia, and the free cities of the Indian continent, 
also rallied to de Gaulle. In November and December, Reunion 
and French Somaliland followed suit. After the landings in North 
Africa, Algeria became the capital of Fighting France, and by the 
middle of 1943, the only colony which remained under the control 
of Marshal Pétain was Indo-China. 


French recognition that a new set of relationships was being 
forged was manifest from the early days of the war. The first real 
milestone, however, was the Brazzaville Conference, called by 
General de Gaulle on 30 January 1944. This Conference, attended 
by the Governors-General of all the colonies except Indo-China 
and by fourteen territorial governors, together with observers from 
North Africa, marked the beginning of a new colonial policy. The 
Conference stated in its Recommendations that the colonies should 
be represented in the future constituent assembly of liberated 
France in proportion to their importance in the French community, 
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“an importance which can no longer be contested, in view of the 
services which they have rendered the nation during the present 
war.” 1 However, the Conference explicitly rejected the idea of 
independence then or at any future date. The language of the 
Preamble to the Recommendations was clear-cut on this point: 

The objectives of the task of civilization accomplished by France 
in her colonies rule out any idea of autonomy, any possibility of 


an evolution outside the French bloc of the Empire; the eventual 
creation, even in the distant future, of autonomy for the colonies 


should be ruled out.? 

Out of this declaration of principles grew what was ultimately 
to be called “The French Union.” The idea of a union composed 
of France and its overseas territories “based upon equality of 
rights and duties”* represented a significant departure from 
France’s traditional colonial policy. The basic tenet of this policy 
had always been the assimilation of the colonial peoples under 
French rule and for this purpose its highly centralized government 
was particularly well adapted. 

The French Union, however, implied at least a move in the 
direction of a federal system. This was seen clearly by the strongest 
supporters of a federal solution, the Communists and the Socialists. 
Pierre Cot, for example, declared during the discussions that “we 
must answer the foreign criticisms of our colonial system [and] 
make possible the realisation of a real association of free peoples, 
of nationalities who have become conscious of their own per- 
sonalities.” * 

It was precisely this implication which raised the strongest 
resentment against the French Union among members of the 
Catholic Mouvement Républicain Populaire (MRP) and the 
conservative parties, and among the overseas settlers. M. Herriot 
declared that it would reduce France to the position of “a colony 


of her former colonies.” 5 


1 Daniel Boisdon, Les Institutions de l'Union Frangaise (Paris, Berger- 


Levrault, 1949), p. 15. 

2 Encyclopédie Politique de la France et du Monde (2nd ed., Paris, 
Editions de l'Union Frangaise, 1948), Vol. II, p. 12. 

3 Preamble, Constitution of the French Republic. 

4 Boisdon, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

5 Quoted in Dorothy Pickles, French Politics. The First Years of the Fourth 
Republic (London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 


1953), p. 156. 
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This conflict was reflected in the attitudes toward the pro- 
jected Assembly of the Union. All the parties were agreed on the 
utility of an Assembly which would concentrate its attention on 
the problems of the overseas territories. However, the Communists 
and most of the Socialists wanted this Assembly of the Union to 
be the germ of a future free collaboration between France and 
her overseas territories. The MRP and the conservatives, on the 
other hand, stressed the function of the Assembly as a means of 
associating the peoples of the overseas territories more closely 
with the political life of the mother country than was provided 
for by their limited representation in the National Assembly. 


Both because of the necessity for compromise and because 
it was impossible to create overnight the structure of so vast 
a system as the French Union, it was decided to establish a fairly 
flexible skeleton framework which could be filled in later and 
modified in the light of experience. 


In the section on the French Union as it was finally written 
into the 1946 Constitution of the French Republic, the moot 
question of whether this was to be a free association with the right 
of secession was left unanswered. Such delicate questions as those 
involving the exercise of franchise were to be determined sub- 
sequently. Thus Article 4 stipulates that “All French citizens and 
nationals of both sexes, who are of legal age and enjoy civil and 
political rights, may vote under conditions determined by the 
law.” With regard to representation in the Assembly of the French 
Union, Article 66 merely declares that “an organic law shall 
determine the mode of representation of the different sections of 
the population.” This same open-door approach was applied to 
such matters as the status of the various component parts of the 
Union, the composition and powers of local assemblies, and the 
election of overseas representatives to the National Assembly and 
to the Council of the Republic. 


No effort was made in the Constitution to define the meaning 
of citizenship. Although all nationals of the overseas territories 
were declared to “have the status of citizens . . .” it was left to 
special laws to determine “the conditions under which they may 
exercise their rights as citizens.” (Art. 80). This formula was 
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probably the only realistic course of action possible. Universal 
suffrage could hardly be extended overnight to peoples with a high 
rate of illiteracy and without experience in the complexities of 
democratic institutions. Furthermore, it has been said, “the 
majority of Frenchmen had no intention of allowing the votes of 
the minority of white settlers to be swamped by native votes in 
the overseas territories, or the 40 million Frenchmen at home to be 
outvoted in their own Parliament by the representatives of 65 
million colonials.” © The Constitutional provisions which authorize 
not only representation in local governing bodies but also in the 
French Parliament itself obviously pose the problem in a far more 
acute form than, for example, in the British Commonwealth. 


In subsequent legislation of the French Parliament electoral 
laws for the overseas territories have retained, for the most part, 
the institution of “double colleges” for the election of representa- 
tives to the Assembly of the Union, the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Republic—one college consisting of and elected 
by European settlers, the other consisting of and elected by the 
local population capable of exercising the vote. Voting require- 
ments exclude the large majority of indigenous peoples. In fact, 
only those who have in some way acquired a civil personality— 
holders of a hunting or driving license, a labor card, a license to 
pursue a trade or profession, and so forth—are permitted to vote. 
For the time being this group represents a minority, and in some 
colonies a small minority. However, the practical difficulties of 
registering voters who still live in primitive conditions in jungle 
villages are evident; the new regime should be judged not on 
the existing number of voters, but on what is done about increasing 
that number in the future. 

This limitation on present judgments is equally true of the 
French Union as a whole. Its organs are still being tested and 
the initial implementing legislation is subject to modification in the 
light of experience. The Assembly of the Union, which has been 
functioning since 10 December 1947, is feeling its way toward a 
place for itself. It has worked diligently during several sessions, 
investigating various problems and passing on recommendations 


6 Ibid., p. 159. 
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to the National Assembly. It has not only drafted hundreds of 
resolutions but has proposed detailed legislation covering the 
overseas territories. Though it has had, as yet, little tangible 
influence on the evolution of French policy, it has already served 
as a useful sounding board for overseas opinion.’ 

The organization of the High Council provided for in the 
Constitution was determined by a law of 14 April 1949. The delega- 
tion of the French Republic includes the President of the Council 
of Ministers, the ministers of foreign affairs, interior, armed forces, 
finance, economic affairs and overseas France, together with such 
other ministers as may be decided by the Council of Ministers 
before a given meeting. The other members are appointed by the 
governments of the Associated States—i.e., for the present by the 
three Indo-Chinese states. The High Council has met three times: 
in November 1951, November 1952 and in August 1953. There 
has so far been no real clarification of the very vague role assigned 
to it by the Constitution—“to assist the government in the general 
conduct of the affairs of the Union.” (Art. 65) 


Perhaps the aspect of the French Union which holds the 
greatest promise for the future is the creation of the territorial 
assemblies and councils. Though these, at present, have little real 
power, they serve as excellent training grounds for the develop- 
ment of indigenous leadership and they hold the potential of 
becoming the foundation stones of future self-government. 


The final test of the French Union will lie in the willingness 
to modify it, within the existing flexible framework, in accordance 
with the dictates of experience. As General Catroux says in his 
article, “In order to give life and substance to this sentiment of 
solidarity [between France and the overseas territories|, in order 
to make certain that France remains in spite of centrifugal forces, 
the center of attraction for the overseas countries, it must prove 
by its acts its fidelity to the principles which it has already 
proclaimed in the Constitution.” 

ANNE WINSLOW 





7See Gordon Wright, “France,” European Political Systems, ed. Taylor 
Cole (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 651. 
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Genesis of the French Union 


Tue purase “Frencn Union” 
is still relatively unfamiliar to the general public in most parts 
of the world and its significance is even less well known. Thus, 
it may be useful to begin this article with a definition of this 
term and with an explanation of its meaning. 

The Preamble of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
which has been the fundamental law of France since 1946, both 
defines the “French Union” and indicates the political, economic 
and human concepts which underlie :t. 


France forms with the people of its overseas territories a union 
based upon equality of rights and duties without distinction of 
race or religion. 

The French Union is composed of nations and peoples who wish 
to place in common or co-ordinate their resources and their efforts 
in order to develop their civilization, increase their well-being, and 
ensure their security.’ 


Thus, constitutionally, the French Union comprises a geo- 
graphical area which spreads across two hemispheres, including, 
in addition to France itself, those overseas territories formerly 
known as colonies and protectorates. But the Union is not merely 
a geographic designation. As envisaged in the Constitution, it 
is based on the solidarity of its members. It is designed to bring 
France and its overseas territories into a single political, economic 
and social unit for cooperation in an association which respects 
the distinctive personality of each of its members. Most im- 


1The English translation of the Constitution of the French Republic 
has been taken from: Amos J. Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, Vol. II, 
“France to Poland” (Concord, N. H., The Rumford Press, 1950) . 
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portant, it confers on all its constituent parts equality of rights 
and of duties. 

This last provision stamps the French Union as a real 
innovation in the concept of relations between France and the 
overseas territories. In effect, it abolishes the discrimination of 
various kinds and degrees which had hitherto marked the status 
of the French possessions. In general terms, one can say that 
it puts an end to the colonial era, by revolutionizing not only 
relations between France and her overseas territories, but also 
relations among the latter. 


Prewar Colonial Policy 


The spirit and consequences of this revolution can best be 
illustrated by contrasting the principles of the French Union 
with those which governed French colonial policy up to the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Some of these principles 
were postulated at the very beginning of the French colonial 
era and have remained constant. 

Others were developed empirically, by trial and error and 
on the basis of often contradictory experience, during the French 
colonial expansion overseas in the nineteenth and at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 

The first of these principles concerned the method of admin- 
istering the local populations. The two possible alternatives 
were: direct administration by French agents, coupled with a 
policy of assimilation; or the preservation of indigenous customs 
and institutions with indirect administration through guidance 
and control of the national leaders. In fact, both these alter- 
natives were used in different times and places and sometimes 
both together. 

In principle, the first method was applied in the colonies 
proper, and the second in the countries linked to France by 
treaties of protectorate. It must be said, however, that if this 
latter method of administration was rigorously adhered to in 
Morocco by Marshal Lyautey, with consummate skill and admir- 
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able results, it was gradually abandoned by his successors in 
favor of a system of direct administration. The same deviation 
from the principle of indirect rule oceurred with respect to the 
Regency of Tunis, as well as the protectorates of Annam-Tonkin, 
Cambodia and Laos, where the national governments and 
leaders were gradually reduced to the role of agents for the 
execution of the decisions of the protecting power. The process 
was carried so far that at the outbreak of the war in 1939 it 
was fair to say that all the French colonies and protectorates 
were subjected, either by law or by practice, to a system uniform 
in spirit, although varied in application—the system of direct 
administration. 

This so-called “colonial” or “semi-colonial” system was 
the logical outcome of the belief that the rights acquired by 
France overseas, either by conquest or by treaty of protectorate, 
conferred on France all the prerogatives of full sovereignty. It 
was also based on the conviction that the low level of political, 
economic and social development of the indigenous popula- 
tions when they came under French control made them incapable 
of advancing or of managing their own affairs without a long 
period of political apprenticeship and experience in the tech- 
niques and principles of good administration. It was assumed 
that western administrative methods, because of their excellence, 
should serve as the model. It was also assumed that the in- 
digenous leaders, who would later provide the nucleus of a 
government, should be shaped by the mold of French culture 
because of its indisputable superiority and universality. Further- 
more, the social evolution of these territories required, as a 
prerequisite, the development of productive capacity, involving 
the installation and operation of modern equipment and the 
rational exploitation of natural resources. 

Finally, colonial enterprises should not be a financial burden 
but, on the contrary, should be revenue producing; investments 
should be productive, should guarantee to France a monopoly 
of the raw materials market and should secure for its imports 
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preferential treatment. In short, the interests both of the over- 
seas territories and of France demanded unremitting direct 
French intervention in the management and fulfillment of a 
long-term task designed ultimately to bring to backward peoples 
the methods and advantages of modern life. 

These then were the principles upon which French colonial 
policy was based prior to the creation of the French Union— 
a sovereign metropolitan country and subject peoples deprived 
of any independent political and economic life, under the control 
of a distant and highly centralized administration which strove 
for their cultural assimilation. Some degree of fiscal autonomy 
was allowed with the understanding that the territories them- 
selves paid the costs of administration. Elected advisory assem- 
blies were permitted to review the budgets, but the repre- 
sentatives of the metropolitan country reserved the right to 
prepare the budgets and to promulgate them. Thus the colonies 
and protectorates were treated administratively as French 
provinces and were subject to the political decisions of the 
metropolitan government. Their peoples were dependent aliens 
with no voice. Without any political rights, they were no more 
than subjects or French protégés. 

The colonial system has been subjected to bitter and intense 
criticism. As a matter of fact, the only reproach which is 
objectively justified is that it was maintained too long, and 
that instead of keeping pace with the evolution of the subject 
peoples and providing leadership for that evolution, it tried 
to exert a dilatory restraining influence. Those responsible, sin- 
cerely attached to what they had created, and fearing that it 
would be jeopardized if it were placed prematurely in hands 
which they judged still too inexperienced, kept putting off the 
moment for the transfer of authority without recognizing the 
mounting tide of impatience. They made the mistake of believ- 
ing that the growth of material welfare and the economic and 
social improvements engendered by their system of administra- 
tion would outweigh in the minds of the local leaders their 
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intellectual aspirations and their desire for self-government. But 
although this psychological error must be recognized, the fact 
remains that the system of direct administration was well 
adapted to the needs of the first phase of the colonial enterprise, 
when it was necessary to establish or restore peace, public order, 
governmental machinery and financial stability in societies 
which had succumbed to anarchy or were in a state of 
decadence. 

It must also be conceded that such authoritative action 
succeeded in a few decades in changing the face of the over- 
seas territories: developing industries; bringing forth the riches 
in and under the soil; establishing budgetary systems; and im- 
proving the condition of the individual inhabitants by raising 
the standards of living and of education. The accomplishments 
in Indo-China, in Morocco, in Algeria and in Tunisia are worthy 
of high praise, and if the results in other possessions were less 
impressive, they were nevertheless considerable. 


Growth of Nationalism 


The truth is that in the fields of economic progress and 
social advancement, as well as in that of intellectual develop- 
ment, the populations of the overseas territories benefited sub- 
stantially by French administration. They might well have 
remained undemanding and satisfied with their fate were it 
not for the irresistible law of human societies that those who 
have reached a certain stage in their evolution tend to develop 
their own personality, to live their own life, to free themselves 
and become master of their own fate. Some of the French 
possessions have already shown themselves to be subject to 
this law. In Tunisia from the very beginning of the twentieth 
century, in Indo-China and Morocco between the two wars, 
active minorities, embryos of future nationalist parties, demanded 
the abrogation of the protectorates and the restoration of the 
sovereignty of their governments. They justified these demands 
by invoking those very principles of democracy and human 
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rights that France had taught them and of which it claimed to 
be the traditional champion. It is true that, in the beginning, 
their leadership was not accepted by the masses, who remained 
loyal to France during the Second World War, even after its 
defeat. But when the hostilities were over, in the face of 
diminished French prestige, and under the influence of the 
movement toward emancipation which swept dependent peoples 
everywhere, the nationalist forces rapidly gained strength and 
began to assert themselves positively and sometimes violently. 
In 1945, uprisings and armed insurrections occurred in 
Indo-China and Madagascar, and mounting impatience was 
manifested in Tunisia and Morocco. These developments 
brought home to the French government the necessity of 
countering the centrifugal forces which threatened to dismem- 
ber what was still called the “Empire” with some unifying 
force. Thus came into being the French Union which, as we 
have seen, involved a radical reform in the relations between 
the metropolitan government and the overseas territories—the 
substitution of an association based on equality of rights and 
duties for authoritarian rule over subject peoples. What the 
governing principles are, how implemented and developed, and 
what the future holds will be discussed in the following pages. 





Concept and Structure 
of the French Union 


By citinc aT THE BEGINNING 
of this article the Preamble to the Constitution of 1946, the 
fundamental principle which lies at the base of the French 
Union has already been stressed—the principle of the equality 
of rights and duties of the participants. This provision serves to 
indicate the nature of the bond which unites the constituent 
groups, namely, a federal relationship. This is a far cry from 
the status of subject peoples. It is also far from a system of 
assimilation, for the same passage in the Preamble mentions 
as one of the aims of the pooling and coordination of resources 
and of the joint efforts of member countries the development 
of their respective civilizations. Thus there is no longer any 
question of forming the institutions of the overseas countries 
in the image of those of France, nor of fusing their historical 
and ethnic personalities with those of the former mother country. 
On the contrary, the intention is to give free rein to every aspect 
of community life and to permit the flowering of indigenous 
cultures along democratic lines. 

The Preamble goes on to develop this basic concept, and 
indicates in the following words how its realization is envisaged: 
Faithful to her traditional mission, France proposes to guide the 
peoples for whom she has assumed responsibility toward freedom 
to govern themselves and democratically to manage their own 
affairs; putting aside any system of colonization based upon 
arbitrary power, she guarantees to all equal access to public office 
and the individual or collective exercise of the rights and liberties 
proclaimed or confirmed above. 

Thus this text reaffirms the principle of the equality of 
rights and duties both for the various territories and for the 
individuals who inhabit them. The latter are raised from their 
previous condition of “subjects” to that of “citizens.” But, 
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although the Constitution takes a position in favor of federation, 
and guarantees to the overseas territories civil and political liber- 
ty and autonomy, it reserves to France the right and the duty 
of being the architect of the French Union. 

This provision is not, as has often been argued, in contradic- 
tion to the concept of a federation. For it is plain that the fede- 
ration cannot be put together out of whole cloth merely on the 
basis of a document. It is equally clear that the transition from 
the previous colonial regime to a federal system cannot take 
place without intermediate stages. It is also evident, in view 
of the diversity of the peoples of the French Union and their 
very different levels of political evolution, that the manner 
and time of the achievement of autonomy cannot be uniformly 
and automatically fixed. Certain countries have already reached 
a degree of maturity which would qualify them to conduct 
their own affairs and to be granted the status of a federal state. 
Others can only achieve this after varying periods of time. But 
to say that the achievement of federation is an evolutionary 
process is also to say that this path is open to all overseas 
territories. The establishment of such a system requires a motivat- 
ing force and a leader, an architect who will lay the foundations 
of the edifice, put the different parts in their place, and bring 
them into harmony. 

This leadership can only be given by France, the former 
mother country, which alone, of all the member countries of the 
Union, has the experience, the technical competence, the eco- 
nomic and military force, and the position among the independent 
nations of the world necessary to accomplish this over-all task, 
and to bring together without sacrificing their individuality a 
group of disparate countries with differing geographic and 
historical backgrounds. This function of leadership will come 
to an end once the French Union includes a sufficient number 
of politically mature countries so that it may achieve its 
ultimate goal according to the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution—a federation of associated states. 
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In short, the Constitution has established ‘certain principles 
which are irrevocable, but which, for the reasons already given, 
can be fully applied only after the completion of an intermediate 
phase of organization and growth. This intermediate phase might 
be considered as the period of apprenticeship, the final phase 
being the actual realization of federation. 

The provisions of the Constitution which are discussed in 
the following pages were designed to ensure that, during the 
intermediate period, the French Union should be brought into 
being and start functioning in conformity with the principles 
contained in the Preamble. These transitional provisions were 
also intended to put the Union on the road toward its ultimate 


goal. 


Constituent Parts 


Chapter VIII of the Constitution defines the constituent 
parts of the French Union as well as its institutions. According 
to Article 60, the French Union is composed “on the one hand, 
of the French Republic which comprises metropolitan France 
and the overseas departments and territories, and on the other 
hand, of the associated territories and states.” 


The French Republic—This term requires some explanation. The 
traditional expression “French Republic,” which formerly 
was applied only to the historic territory of France in 
Europe, is now used to designate both France proper and the 
external territories previously called colonies. All the colonies 
founded in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as 
the Antilles and Reunion, as well as Algeria, founded in the 
nineteenth century, have become Overseas Departments of 
France. Other colonies dating from the nineteenth century, such 
as West Africa, Central Africa and Madagascar, have become 
Overseas Territories. They have been joined to the French 
Republic rather than integrated into it, because they enjoy a 
special administrative status which will be explained below. 
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The Associated Territories—The term Associated Territories is 
applicable to only two countries, the Cameroons and Togoland, 
which France administered first under League of Nations 
mandates, and subsequently under trusteeship agreements con- 
cluded with the United Nations in 1946. According to the terms 
of these agreements, they are “integral parts of French territory,” 
and are administered under a special statute. 


The Associated States—The designation Associated States is 
applied to the former protectorates: the Empire of Annam and 
Tonkin, which, with the addition of Cochin China, has become 
Vietnam; the Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia; the. Regency 
of Tunis; and the Empire of Morocco. According to Article 61 
of the Constitution, the status within the French Union depends 
“in each case on the act which defines its relationship with 


France.” 


The above provisions can be summed up as follows: 

First, the French Union is essentially an association entered 
into by two groups of states and territories—France and her 
former colonies on the one hand, and the former protectorates 
on the other; second, this association, by virtue of the principles 
on which it is founded, is federalist in spirit if not in name; 
and third, one of the constituent groups, the French Republic, 
takes the form of a state not homogeneous in character with the 
decision-making power centralized, but the administration de- 
centralized to permit adaptation to the individual characteristics 
of the component parts. 

Because of the pluralistic nature of its unity, the Republic 
is not static and immutable. It can change its structure either 
by evolution toward a federal system or by the breaking away 
of one of the component Overseas Territories to become an 
Associated State. Such changes are authorized by the Consti- 
tution, as will be seen below. 

Article 73 provides that the status of each member of the 
French Union is susceptible of evolution. Thus an Overseas 
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Territory can be put in the category of an Associated State by 
vote of the French Parliament. Moreover, there is nothing to 
prevent an Overseas Territory, even though it remains part of 
the French Republic, from achieving the real equality of rights 
and duties guaranteed by the Constitution—that is to say, from 
achieving the status of a federal state. This would be both the 
logical outgrowth of the principles of the Preamble and the 
recognition of the attainment of a capacity for self-government 
and freedom acquired during the probationary period. It seems 
evident that the administrative autonomy conferred on the 
Overseas Territories should result in the raising of these former 
colonies to the rank of statehood. 

The goal of these provisions is, in fact, to awaken in the 
overseas communities a sense of mutual solidarity through a 
system of autonomous administration of collective interests. 
These communities which formerly were completely dependent 
have been invited to become responsible for the management of 
their own affairs and to learn to do so democratically. This 
is the principle which is formulated in Article 87 in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Local administrative units shall be governed freely through councils 
elected by universal suffrage. 

The execution of the decisions of these councils shall be ensured 
by their mayor or their president. 


These councils, which are established in the capitals of the terri- 
tories or of groups of territories, are elected by a double college, 
one composed of French citizens and the other of citizens of the 
territory. They have extensive powers, which include the admin- 
istration of public funds, voting of loans and budgets, and the 
determination of the tax system including the method of collec- 
tion. Although the preparation of the budget remains a preroga- 
tive of the French representative, the territorial councils have 
the right to take the initiative in financial matters, except for 
expenditures which have been declared obligatory, and on 
condition that provision is made for sufficient receipts to cover 
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them. The advice of the councils is required in all matters 
having to do with the organization of the administration, educa- 
tion, public lands, public works, labor legislation and plans for 
economic development. In short, these deliberative assemblies 
have at their command significant opportunities to influence 
the life of the community. Moreover they afford the indigenous 
members an opportunity for a genuine initiation in the art 
of self-government. 

This also means that the councils can and should become 
the molds for the formation of indigenous leaders capable of 
replacing Europeans in administration and government. This 
substitution can only be carried out gradually, but it rests with 
the indigenous populations to determine the pace. According to 
the Constitution, all positions in the official hierarchy have 
already been opened to them without qualification except that 
of capability. As nationals of the French Republic, they have 
the prerogatives of citizenship and compete on an equal basis 
with the French. 

The final element in this picture is a very important pro- 
vision concerning legislation applicable to the overseas territories. 
This is a provision which protects the territories against the 
application of laws of metropolitan France when these are not 
adapted to the special conditions prevailing in the territories. 
All of these facts together justify the claim that the new status 
of the former colonies is bringing them closer to home rule and 
is helping to develop their communal individualities, first of all 
under the direction of the French representative, and sub- 
sequently under their own initiative, with merely French assist- 
ance and advice. It appears inevitable that this new community 
sentiment should, at a given moment, extend beyond the 
administrative, economic and financial questions which were 
its first preoccupation into the domain of purely political affairs, 
thus giving birth to a national consciousness. It may thus be 
expected that the local leaders will aspire to greater freedom 
which they will consider as their inherent right. 
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This tendency will be accentuated by the fact that, under 
the provisions of the French Constitution, these leaders partici- 
pate directly in the orientation of the political life of metropolitan 
France itself. One of the distinctive characteristics of the Consti- 
tution is that the Overseas Territories, although incorporated into 
the Republic without being incorporated into France itself, are 
represented in the French Parliament. The National Assembly 
includes 30 deputies from the Algerian Departments and 37 
from the Overseas Territories. The Council of the Republic* 
includes 53 senators from the same regions. It is obvious that 
the presence of these non-French representatives in the French 
Parliament, their affiliations with its various political parties, and 
their right of vote as well as their participation in the debates 
have a number of consequences. 

First, the direct participation in French affairs engenders 
a feeling both for themselves and for their countries of solidarity 
with France. Second, their usefulness and competence is given 
an opportunity to develop along with a sense of their own 
worth and of the influence which they can exert. But, at the 
same time, it must be recognized that these very responsibilities 
which they take on, the climate of freedom which they enjoy 
in Paris, the role which they play and also, sometimes, their 
personal ambitions are likely to make them want for their 
own country an autonomy that is not merely administrative 
but also political. This tendency must be anticipated, because 
it seems inevitable that it will lead them to insist that the 
overseas territories become sovereign states within the federation. 
If this happens, the French Republic “one and indivisible” will 
become a federal republic, being itself federated with the 
Associated States. 

Principal Organs 

This last remark merely serves to indicate possible future 
transformations in the structure of the French Union, which 
comprises both central and territorial organs. 


2The upper house of the French Parliament. 
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The function of the central organs is to ensure the cohesion 
of the different constituent parts of the French Union. According 
to the terms of the Constitution, these organs are the Presidency, 
the High Council and the Assembly of the Union. 


The Presidency is exercised by the President of the French 
Republic, who is elected by the French Parliament. As a result, 
the Associated States have no voice in his election, and the 
Overseas Territories only to the limited extent that they are 
represented in the two chambers. In his capacity of President 
of the French Union, he has certain responsibilities. He repre- 
sents the Union and is its spokesman on matters of general 
and continuing concern. He convenes the High Council and 
presides over its discussions. He also convenes the Assembly 
of the Union. Furthermore, he presides over the deliberations 
of the Council of Ministers which, on behalf of the government, 
is charged with coordinating plans for the defense of the Union 
and with charting the political policy necessary to establish 
adequate defense forces and to ensure the security of the Union. 
Generally speaking, one can say that while he does not directly 
administer the affairs of the Union, this being the prerogative 
of the government, he does make his influence felt. 


The High Council of the Union assists the government of the 
French Republic in the over-all direction of the Union. Pro- 
vided for by the Constitution, it actually came into being only 
with the passage of a law in 1949. This law provided for 
double representation. On the one hand, there are a certain 
number of ministers of the French government, representing 
the Republic; on the other, there are the representatives of each 
of the Associated States, whose presence is optional. The High 
Council has no legislative power. It is a purely consultative 
body which can only formulate opinions and recommendations. 
It is a kind of inter-governmental conference. 


The Assembly is set up on an entirely different basis from the 
High Council. While the latter reflects the juridical distinction 
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embodied in the Constitution between the French Republic 
“one and indivisible” and the Associated States, the former is 
based on the geographic division between European France 
and the Overseas States, Departments and Territories. In other 
words, the Assembly is composed of two equal parts, half the 
seats being held by representatives of France and the other half 
by representatives of the other parts of the French Union. The 
representatives of France are elected by the two chambers of 
the French legislature; those of the overseas territories are chosen 
by the general councils or by the territorial assemblies; and 
those of the Associated States are nominated by their govern- 
ments. 

The Assembly is an organ with limited competence. It is 
a consultative assembly which is called upon to advise on 
questions submitted to it either by the French government, the 
French Parliament or by the governments of the Associated 
States. It can also put before the French executive, the National 
Assembly or the High Council of the French Union its sug- 
gestions and proposals, on condition that they concern problems 
relating exclusively to legislation applicable to the overseas 
countries. 


Such is the organization of the over-all institutions of the 
French Union. It is apparent even from this brief outline that 
there is a considerable gulf between the principles enunciated in 
the Preamble to the Constitution and the manner in which they 
have been put into practice. Although, as we have already 
seen, these principles pre-suppose a federal system, the members 
of which have equal rights and duties, the system which has 
actually been created reserves to France the executive and 
legislative prerogatives, leaving to the other states and territories 
only the right of expressing their opinions. As it has been 
developed, the French Union has a highly centralized admin- 
istration. The reasons for this dichotomy between principles 
which remain valid, and realities which are transitional in 
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character, have already been stated. The present institutions 
correspond to the needs of the first period. During the initial 
phase in the creation of the French Union, it was essential 
that there should be a supreme and competent authority to 
take the necessary initiatives and to exercise responsibility for 
the creative planning and direction. But it would be hard to 
deny that this regime will have to be progressively modified, 
and that more and more initiative and responsibility will have 
to be shared between France and the other states and territories. 
When this evolution reaches its culmination the principle of the 
equality of rights and duties should find expresssion in a revised 
Constitution. 





Members of the French Union 


The French Republic 


W ute THE CENTRAL ORGANS 
that have just been discussed are designed to afford over-all, 
unifying guidance to the different parts of the Union, the terri- 
torial organs are intended to protect the individual character of 
the various communities. They need, therefore, to be adapted 
to the specific characteristics of the territory in question. The 
very diversity of the various communities makes it impossible 
to apply any uniform system. These organs do, however, have 
one common task as has already been noted, namely, that 
of bringing these communities to the point where they will 
be able to administer their own affairs in a democratic manner. 
For this purpose, each of the territories has a deliberative assem- 
bly, with the powers and competence already indicated. The 
territories do not, however, have any executive organs since they 
are integrated into the French Republic. Constituting, in a 
certain sense, the overseas provinces, they have no political per- 
sonality of their own. The central power, that is to say, the 
French government, has in each of them a representative, with 
the title of governor, governor-general, or high commissioner. 
This representative has the dual mission of seeing that the 
legislative and administrative provisions common to all parts of 
the French Union are applied and of guiding and controlling 
the territorial administrations. 


Algeria— Algeria consists of three departments organized like 
the French departments under the authority of a prefect and 
administered by a general council. But responsibility for matters 
of common concern to the three departments and the power of 
decision regarding the over-all budget of Algeria resides, accord- 
ing to the terms of a special decree, in an assembly elected by 
direct universal suffrage. This assembly is composed of two 
equal colleges, one made up of non-Moslem citizens, the other 
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of Moslems. All Algerians, whether Moslems or not, are French 
citizens. A governor-general represents the Republic at Algiers. 


The Overseas Departments—The “former colonies’ Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, Martinique and Reunion—which have now become 
Overseas Departments, are administered as departments of 
metropolitan France under the authority of a prefect appointed 
by the metropolitan government. Like Algeria and the Overseas 
Territories they are represented in the French Parliament and 
in the Assembly of the French Union. Their inhabitants are 
French citizens. 


The Overseas Territories—As for the Overseas Territories, the 
provisions governing their administration has been described 
above. In each territory or province, as well as in each federa- 
tion of territories such as West Africa and Equatorial Africa, 
there is a representative assembly elected by a dual electorate, 
one college consisting of citizens of France and the other of 
citizens of the territory or federation. As already noted, a high 
official with the rank of governor, governor-general, or high com- 
missioner exercises in each case the powers reserved to France 
as leader of the Union and guides the local administration. 


The Associated Territories—The Associated Territories, or the 
Trust Territories, (Togoland and the Cameroons) are gov- 
erned by the same provisions as the Overseas Territories as far 
as administration and citizenship are concerned. 

This review of the situation concerning the overseas terri- 
tories within the French Republic shows that the administrative 
and financial autonomy accorded them are limited by the 
tutelage of the mother country. This is doubtless an inevitable 
limitation, in the beginning, but one that should be progres- 
sively relaxed. The restrictions it imposes on full autonomy 
at the present time are fully justified by two considerations: 
the relative inexperience of the local assemblies, and the im- 
portant financial contribution of France to the overseas territories 
for industrial development and social progress. The extent of 
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this contribution will be apparent from the figures cited below. 
The fact remains, however, that for psychological reasons every- 
thing possible should be done to speed up the complete realization 
of home rule, which is the focus of the eager and impatient 
aspiration of the local populations, or rather of their leaders. 

For the same reason, the delicate question of the separation 
of the electorate into two colleges should be reexamined in the 
near future. This practice is considered by the local leaders, 
especially in Algeria, as discriminatory and as favoring the Euro- 
pean minority in their countries. The point of view of the 
Europeans, which in the opinion of the author is not without 
merit, is that by virtue of their technical competence and their 
investments, they constitute the driving force in the economic 
development and prosperity of these countries, and that therefore 
they should be guaranteed what they consider to be adequate 
representation in the governing bodies, an advantage of which 
they would be deprived if they were submerged in a single elec- 
toral college. The thesis of the local populations derives from 
the principle of equality of rights and on the fact that the 
Constitution grants them full French citizenship. They base their 
argument on this issue without considering whether the popula- 
tion as a whole possesses the requisite aptitude and qualifications. 

This issue arouses a very sensitive racial pride. It thus takes 
on political color and encourages the development of the 
nationalist currents which manifest themselves in different 
degrees in the overseas territories, especially in Algeria. The 
achievement of full autonomy and the abolition of the dual 
electoral college constitute the principal nationalist demands, 
and France cannot afford to ignore them. Undoubtedly these 
demands have not yet been formulated by the masses, but they 
are an expression of the confused though latent awareness 
which these masses have acquired of their own ethnic per- 
sonality and of their very real sense of the rights conferred upon 
them by the Constitution. This means that the indefinite post- 
ponement of solutions to the problem thus posed would menace 
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the cohesion of the French Republic, and consequently that of 
the French Union itself. The wise course, therefore, would be to 
forestall the danger by a solution capable of reconciling the 
two opposing positions. French overseas settlers will have to 
accept, in the general interest, the sacrifice of privileges which, 
even if justified, will in the long run seem intolerable to the 
local populations. 


The Associated States 


The final element which remains to be discussed are those 
states which are not part of the French Republic but which 
participate, according to the Constitution, in the over-all objec- 
tives of the French Union. 

Under Article 61 of the Constitution, as has been seen, the 
status of these countries in the Union depends “in each case 
on the act which defines its relationship with France.” This 
phraseology is somewhat confusing. What act is meant? Is it 
the treaty or treaties, called treaties of protectorate, concluded 
before the proclamation of the Constitution of 1946 and which 
previously governed their relationship with France? Such an 
interpretation would signify that they were simply incorporated 
into the French Union without any requirement for securing 
their acquiescence, although they benefit from the advantage 
of the new constitutional provisions. Or is a new treaty to be 
negotiated by mutual consent on a basis of equality? 

The French government resolved this dilemma by deciding 
in favor of the second alternative. Contractual agreements have 
been made with the three former protectorates of Indo-China, 
which decided of their own accord to adhere to the French 
Union. As for Tunisia and Morocco, which have so far pre- 
ferred to remain outside the Union, they have not been forcibly 
incorporated and hence still retain their status as protectorates. 
France has thus displayed an undeniable spirit of liberalism. 


Indo-China— According to agreements between France and 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, these countries have been recog- 
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nized as independent states within the French Union. They are 
guaranteed the exercise of the prerogatives of sovereignty within 
their frontiers and are authorized to maintain a national army 
and a diplomatic service. Provision is made for their assumption 
of the administrative and governmental services previously 
directed by the French, as well as their representation in the 
High Council and the Assembly of the Union. In addition, 
France is pledged to support their admission to the United 
Nations. 


The fact that these countries have become Associated 
States bars them from representation in the French Parliament. 
By way of compensation, however, they have full liberty to 
choose their own government, create their own institutions and 
determine their own legislation. Laos and Cambodia have 
already done so. Vietnam, however, because of the war which 
pits one part of its population against the other, has only been 
able to establish a provisional regime. According to the terms 
of its constitution promulgated in 1947, Laos is ‘‘a democratic 
kingdom, one and indivisible.” (Art. 1.) The King, who is the 
chief of state, is assisted by an advisory Crown Council. The 
executive power is exercised by a Council of Ministers respon- 
sible to the sovereign, and the legislative power by a National 
Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 


Cambodia also became a constitutional monarchy in the 
same year as Laos. The King, who is chief of state, chooses the 
President of the Council of Ministers. The President is responsible 
to a National Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, for the 
over-all formulation of policy. A Council of Kingdom, partly 
appointed by the King, partly elected by limited suffrage, 
makes recommendations on the laws passed by the Assembly. 


In Vietnam the provisional political and administrative 
structure has been established by decrees issued by the chief 
of state, His Majesty Bao-Dai. The Emperor governs through 
a Council of Ministers headed by his appointee and with the 
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assistance of an advisory national assembly the members of 
which he names. 


The independence of these three Associated States is 

limited organically by certain restrictions resulting from the 
obligations which they have voluntarily assumed by adhering 
to the French Union; it is limited provisionally by the measures 
required by the existing state of war and the conduct of 
military operations. Limitations in the field of defense are based 
on Article 62 of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 
The members of the French Union shall place in common all their 
resources to guarantee the defense of the whole Union. The gov- 
ernment of the Republic shall assume the co-ordination of these 
resources and the direction of such policy as will prepare and 
ensure this defense. 

There are also other restrictions in the economic sphere 
and in consequence in the monetary field as well, which result 
from the provision in the Preamble to the Constitution that the 
nations and peoples of the French Union will “place in common 
or co-ordinate their resources and efforts in order to . . . increase 
their well-being. . . .” This provision necessarily implies the 
existence of an administrator, coordinator or arbiter, as well 
as that of a common currency. While valid for the whole of the 
French Union, it has a special relevance insofar as the three 
states of Indo-China are concerned. Under colonial administra- 
tion the economies of the three states were developed as a 
balanced, inter-dependent whole which it would be unfortunate 
to dissolve. Finally, a special status has been reserved for citizens 
of the Union in the three states. 


This relationship, with its accompanying restrictions, was 
originally accepted by the governments of the three Indo- 
Chinese states, but in the light of experience, soon came to be 
considered unsatisfactory. Nationalist susceptibilities, or simply 
national susceptibilities, were aroused by a form of independence 
which was limited by the privileges granted to France, privileges 
which seemed a relic of the colonial regime. In governmental 
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circles, among the educated classes and in the eyes of a large 
section of public opinion, the French government was suspected 
of seeking by indirect means to maintain political control. Ap- 
parent justification for this feeling was found in the slowness 
with which the French authorities turned over their powers 
to the local officials and also in their lack of enthusiasm for the 
creation of Indo-Chinese national armies, as distinguished from 
mere auxiliary troops. 

In this atmosphere of distrust, the governments of the 
Associated States, and especially that of Vietnam, have forgotten 
the realities and necessities of the war. They have repeatedly 
demanded the cessation of French obstructionism to the realiza- 
tion of what they regard as indispensable conditions of real 
independence and of effective participation by their peoples 
in the struggle against communism. In June 1953 this often- 
repeated demand took on particular bitterness and urgency as 
a consequence of two recent events: the invasion of Laos by 
Vietminh forces and the French decision to devalue the piaster 
without consulting the governments of the Associated States. 

These events provoked extremely vigorous reactions. That of 
the King of Cambodia took the unusually hostile form of an 
ultimatum widely publicized at the time, in which the sovereign 
denounced France’s infidelity to its engagements and its inca- 
pacity to defend his country. In open revolt he demanded for 
Cambodia the status of a British Dominion. Although in less 
violent terms, the government of Vietnam also demanded com- 
plete independence within the French Union and indicated that 
the relationship among the members of the Union should in 
the future be determined by discussions between France and 
the other states on a basis of full equality, instead of being 
decided unilaterally by France. 

As these lines are being written it is clear that relations 
between France and the Associated States have reached a 
critical phase, and that the very existence of the French Union 
is at stake. The French government is attempting to cope with 
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a situation which threatens, among other dangers, to expose 
the expeditionary force to the possibility of fighting simul- 
taneously against enemies from without and from within. In 
an effort to ward off this threat the government has taken 
the radical political step of solemnly declaring that it is ready 
“to complete the attainment of independence and sovereignty 
of the Associated States of Indo-China by assuring, in agreement 
with each of the three governments concerned, the transfer of 
the powers which it had previously retained in the interest of 
the States themselves, because of the perilous circumstances 
created by the war.” The French government has also “invited 
each of the three governments to discuss with it such questions 
as any one of them might wish to raise in the economic, financial, 
military, or political fields, so that the legitimate interests of 
each of the contracting parties may be respected and safe- 
guarded.”* 

This declaration is a clear expression of France’s desire to 
put an end to the restrictions on the independence of the states 
which it was accused of maintaining for its own ends. If the 
Indo-Chinese governments control their impatience and have 
confidence in France, these new proposals could serve to bring 
the Associated States back into a French Union reorganized on 
a basis acceptable to all the parties. Such a basis could only 
be that of a federation in which the equal rights and responsibili- 
ties of each of the contracting parties would be fully recognized. 
For it must be admitted that the era of dependent peoples is over. 
These peoples, with their awakened national consciousness, 
have as their credo the principles of independence, sovereignty 
and liberty. Thus, it seems that the salvation and the whole 
future of the French Union depend on its transformation into 


a federation. 
3 Bulletin Quotidien (textes du jour et presse étrangére) of the 


Documentation Frangaise (official document service of the French President 
of the Council of Ministers) , No. 2515, 6 July 1953. 
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Morocco and Tunisia 


As HAS ALREADY 
been indicated, Morocco and Tunisia have not yet adhered 
to the French Union. Although it might be juridically possible 
on the basis of Article 61 of the Constitution to consider them 
as automatically members, in fact they retain their status as 
protectorates. There are several reasons for the reluctance of 
these two countries to become Associated States. One is that, 
as Moslem states, they cannot accept integration into a political 
structure based on purely secular principles, but this objection 
does not appear insuperable. More serious is the claim of the 
Moroccans that, although the sovereignty of the Sultan is indivi- 
sible, the Sherifian Empire has been divided into three zones 
by treaties to which it was not a party. Therefore it could 
become a member of the French Union only after the restora- 
tion of its own unity. Actually, however, there is a more funda- 
mental reason why these states have held aloof. Before taking 
a step which would incorporate them into the French Union— 
in other words bind them to France—they want to secure from 
the latter certain profound changes in the existing relationship. 


Nationalism 


Morocco and Tunisia, especially the latter, have developed 
a strong national consciousness and intend to give it concrete 
expression. In Morocco, this aspiration has been to a certain 
extent limited to the former Sultan and to the educated 
classes in the towns which have been exposed to the current 
of nationalism, and has not yet been adopted by the rural 
masses. In Tunisia, on the other hand, it is widely manifest 
among all classes of the population. In Morocco, these senti- 
ments have found expression, on the part of the extreme national- 
ist party, the Istiqlal, and also to a lesser extent on the part of 
the former Sultan, in a demand for complete independence. 
The Tunisians have limited their demands to internal autonomy. 
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In other words, the authorities of Rabat have apparently been 
seeking the abolition of the protectorate, while those of Tunis 
have merely sought a modification of its provisions. Paradoxic- 
ally, it is the most backward of these two countries which has 
presented the most sweeping demands. 

France has no intention, overt or hidden, of maintaining 
indefinitely its authority over the protectorates. Both in Tunisia 
and in Morocco, as well as in all other parts of the French 
Union, its intentions are those proclaimed in the Constitution: 
“Faithful to her traditional mission,” she intends to guide the 
peoples of her two African protectorates “toward freedom to 
govern themselves and democratically to manage their own 
66 

Furthermore, France envisages for Morocco and Tunisia 
the position and the prerogatives of Associated States, which 
means that these countries may be assured of a prompt grant 
of internal autonomy, possibly within a relatively brief period. 
Should they adhere to the French Union, their independence 
and sovereignty will be guaranteed. Proof that this pledge can 
and will be fulfilled is already available in the case of the Indo- 
Chinese states. Since these are the intentions of France—and 
they have been frequently reiterated—it would seem that a 
working basis exists for the conclusion of an agreement between 
the protecting country and the protectorates. Nevertheless, such 
an agreement has not yet been reached. On the contrary, for 
several years the relations between France and the two North 
African countries have been steadily degenerating. In the Reg- 
ency of Tunis, during the last eighteen months there have been 
continuing outbreaks of violence on both sides accompanied, on 
the part of the Tunisians, by an appeal to world public opinion 
and to the United Nations. 

In Morocco, these relations have taken on the aspect of a 
permanent crisis ever since 1945, as a result of the sweeping 
demands of the Sultan, the turbulence of the Istiqlal (national- 


4 Preamble. 
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ist) Party, and the apparent or real collusion between the Sultan 
and this party. The various phases of this crisis are well known. 
It began with the sensational speech delivered at Tangier in 
1944, in which the Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, addressed himself 
to the Arabian east and appeared to repudiate French protection. 
Although calm was subsequently restored as a result of the firm 
measures taken by the French government, tension again de- 
veloped when the Sultan, during his visit to Paris in 1950, was 
unable to obtain satisfaction for his demands for revision of the 
Treaty of Protectorate. In protest he adopted an attitude of 
non-cooperation with the French authorities, and at the same 
time the Istiqlal attempted to agitate in the cities. 

General Juin, then Resident General, supported by the Pasha 
of Marrakesh decided to use force to break down this passive 
resistance. How tribal warriors were dispatched to the imperial 
capital and how Sidi Mohammed saved his position by yielding 
in time to these pressures is well known. He did not, however, 
disavow the Istiqlal as he had been requested to do, nor was 
he willing to pledge himself to loyal cooperation in the future 
with the authorities of the protecting power. On the contrary, he 
deliberately used obstructionist tactics as a defense, and he 
opposed the reforms sponsored by the French with counter- 
proposals more sweeping in content and spirit. 

These delaying tactics eventually reduced the relations 
between the protected sovereign and the protecting power to an 
irregular exchange of diplomatic notes. The result was a crys- 
talization of the opposing positions and a growing tension 
between the two parties, as well as a profound psychological 
unrest among the European and indigenous inhabitants of 
Morocco. 

The French residents, as well as a large number of Mo- 
roccans, finally became convinced that Sidi Mohammed intended 
to cut the ties that bound him to France and that he was 
acting in collusion with the Istiqlal. During this period, the 
Istiqlal, which had grown bolder and bolder, staged a large 
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number of demonstrations and enlisted the aid of the Arab 
countries and of international organizations in favor of Mo- 
roccan independence. Thus, by the end of 1952, all these 
factors together had given the French in Morocco a feeling of 
being besieged. This sentiment was shared by a certain number 
of prominent Moroccans, who felt their interests and privileges 
menaced by the Istiqlal and reproached their sovereign with 
being the accomplice or the ally of the nationalists. 


Crisis of 1952-1953 


It was in this atmosphere of irritation, anxiety and distrust 
that riots, inspired by the extreme nationalist party, broke out 
in Casablanca in December 1952. They were severely repressed. 
The leaders of the Istiqlal were arrested and exiled to remote 
parts of Morocco and the party itself was declared illegal. 
Instead of showing the wisdom which had been expected of 
him by categorically denouncing the Istiqlal party, the Sultan 
was silent. He was subsequently to pay for this failure with 
his throne. 

It was in fact the riots in Casablanca and the equivocal 
attitude of Sidi Mohammed toward the instigators, coupled 
with apprehension for the future and the experiences of the 
past, that created a common sentiment of animosity toward 
the sovereign both among those French who were inherently 
hostile to any relaxation of control over the protectorate and 
among certain Moroccans of feudal and conservative tenden- 
cies. There was thus formed a kind of Franco-Moroccan cons- 
piracy to deprive Sidi Mohammed of his throne. This movement 
was led by El Hadj Thami Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, and 
the Sherif Kittani, and it was supported by certain influential 
individuals in French business and financial circles. 

How this was achieved under the indifferent or encouraging 
eyes of the officials of the protectorate is well known. El Glaoui 
and Sherif Kittani succeeded in obtaining the signatures of a 
majority of the Moroccan Caids and Pashas to a petition 
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accusing the Sultan of violating the precepts of Islam and 
requesting the French to depose him. When the French govern- 
ment declared itself neutral, the Pasha of Marrakesh came to 
France in the summer of 1953 to obtain approval and encourage- 
ment. On his return to Morocco, he resorted to direct action, 
and called together in his own palace an assembly of notables, 
who proclaimed a new Commander of the Faithful, while the 
tribes marched once more toward the imperial capital. 

The French government, after a vain attempt to persuade 
El] Glaoui to accept a compromise, confirmed the decision of 
the conspirators in order to avoid disorder, and deprived Sidi 
Mohammed of his throne. 

Such was the course of this long conflict which could 
have ended differently if the Sultan had taken a more realistic 
view of his strength in the beginning, if he had limited his 
claims to such concessions as he might reasonably expect from 
the French government, and if he had been sufficiently shrewd 
to present his demands within the framework of the Treaty 
of Protectorate instead of demanding the abrogation of this 
treaty. All of these things he did do, but too late—during the 
last months preceding his dethronement—when his previous 
intransigence and his friendliness toward the Istiqlal had already 
alienated those who would otherwise have supported him. 

In this conflict between France and Sidi Mohammed, just 
as in the conflict between France and the Regency of Tunis, 
an objective examination of the situation leads to the conclusion 
that responsibility must be shared both by the protecting power 
and its nationals in those protectorates, and by the protectorates 
themselves. This is what we shall now attempt to show. 


French Security Interests 


It is important to emphasize at the very beginning the 
fact that the Franco-Tunisian and Franco-Moroccan disputes 
concern not the goals to be achieved, but the best course and 
method of attaining them. France has no hesitation in recog- 
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nizing the political personality and the sovereignty of Tunisia. 
The same thing is true of Morocco. Moreover, as has already 
been indicated, France is prepared to transfer complete con- 
trol of internal affairs to the governments of the protectorates. 
France is also prepared, at a later stage, to raise Tunisia and 
Morocco to the rank of Associated States if they adhere to the 
French Union. It is true that France cannot envisage this 
second stage in the evolution toward independence except with- 
in the framework of a political system linking the destinies of 
these two countries with its own. This is for France an indis- 
pensable requirement. It derives from the geographic situation 
which makes North Africa both the overseas extension of 
metropolitan France and the gateway to French possessions in 
“Black Africa,” thus forming a strategic whole. Consequently 
France is unwilling to turn over to the governments of Tunis 
and Rabat the dual responsibility of defending North Africa 
and of preparing the requisite political foundations for this 
defense. This security requirement marks the limits to the 
liberties which the French government is prepared to confer on 
Morocco and Tunisia. It thus represents a barrier to the grant 
of total independence to the extent that this implies separation 
from France. Such a separation was demanded by the Istiqlal 
Party in Morocco and was apparently envisaged by the former 
Sultan, judging by some of his statements. 


The Opposing Positions 


Thus far, as has been previously mentioned, the Tunisian 
government has been inclined to accept these restrictions and 
its demands have been limited to internal autonomy. Moreover, 
if we have correctly understood the most recent pronouncements 
of the former Sultan of Morocco, it appears that he too had 
finally decided to follow the same course. This being the case, 
we may well ask ourselves why, in view of the fact that France 
has approved the principle of this new relationship, so little 
has been accomplished. The main reason lies in the disagreement 
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among the two parties as to the procedure which should be 
followed in these circumstances. 

The position of the Tunisians, which is very similar to that 
held by the former Sultan of Morocco, is that negotiations 
should be opened between French delegates and “qualified” 
representatives of Tunisian (or Moroccan) opinion, in order 
to establish by common accord between equals an over-all plan 
for the granting to Tunisia (or Morocco) of internal autonomy. 
This plan would go into operation gradually. It should, however, 
establish in precise terms the various phases of evolution, the 
changes to take place and their chronology. The contracting 
parties would be obligated to bind themselves to a strict observ- 
ance of these provisions. 

While the French do not reject outright the idea of an over- 
all plan, they would prefer a series of plans established one 
after the other. The pace of the successive transfers of power 
would be determined by the demonstrated ability of the local 
authorities to exercise these powers. Thus, instead of being 
automatic at the end of a given period, the transfer of specified 
powers would, in each stage, be dependent upon the results 
of a “test.” Another conflict of opinion arises from the fact 
that in the eyes of the Bey of Tunis and of the former Sultan 
of Morocco, those who can be considered as representatives of 
public opinion belong to the nationalist parties, while the French 
feel that they should be sought in other milieux since they 
consider that the nationalists are a minority and do not reflect 
the viewpoint of the people as a whole. 

It is clear that there is a significant divergence between 
these positions, but it has been accentuated by a delicate problem 
posed by the transfer of authority, namely, the status to be 
accorded French nationals established in Morocco and Tunisia. 
The French, who control the greater part of the productive 
enterprises and whose investments and technical competence 
have effected a remarkable transformation in the previously 
rudimentary economy of the country, are not content to limit 
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their demands to guarantees concerning the safety of their 
property and their right to carry on their enterprises. They 
also demand the right to participate in the political life of the 
country, and to be equitably represented in such legislative 
assemblies as may be established. Moreover, the numerous 
French officials in the Tunisian and Moroccan administrations 
further insist that their present position and rights be guaranteed. 
It is clear that these legitimate demands are hard to reconcile 
with the principle of Tunisian or Moroccan sovereignty. This 
dilemma is aggravated by the fact that the French residents in 
the two protectorates cling to a certain superiority complex with 
respect to the indigenous population whom they judge to be 
incapable of administering themselves. They have also become 
deeply attached to Tunisia or to Morocco and look upon these 
countries as their native land and, to a certain extent, as a 
valuable treasure for which they are responsible. Many of them 
manifest a marked hostility toward any projects for modifying 
the existing state of affairs and an even greater hostility toward 
the protagonists of these plans, namely, the Tunisian and Mo- 
roccan nationalists. 

Possibility of Conciliation 

Such is the climate of the relations between the French and 
the local populations in the two protectorates and such is 
the impasse which Franco-Tunisian and Franco-Moroccan rela- 
tions have reached at the present time. Does this mean that 
the divergencies are irreconcilable? There seem to be grounds 
for replying negatively to this question, without being unduly 
optimistic. 

Despite the atmosphere of suspicion and sometimes of 
violence existing in Tunisia, there remains a substratum of mutual 
understanding between those elements of the population which 
have acquired the habit of friendly collaboration in the course 
of working side by side for many years. The Tunisian nationalist 
leaders who aspire to the control of their own affairs have been 
deeply imbued with French culture. They turn toward the 
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Arabian east only for tactical reasons; they feel that they 
belong to western civilization, and they have no intention of 
cutting themselves off from France. They simply feel that the 
era of strict guardianship is over. Their demands are moderate 
and, if they have been formulating them in vehement language 
during the past few months, it is because they are convinced 
that the slowness of the French to give them satisfaction reflects 
a desire to postpone action. The partial reforms which have been 
proposed look to them like delaying tactics. This is the reason 
they insist that an over-all plan with a definite time limit be 
prepared and put into effect. These leaders are also annoyed at 
the refusal to recognize them as representatives of their fellow 
citizens, with whom they rightly consider themselves to be in 
agreement. Under these circumstances, it is reasonable to assume 
that if the French government were to adopt their views, 
approve the idea of an over-all plan, and accept the nationalists 
as the spokesmen for their people in its elaboration, a great 
step forward would be possible. Such an attitude could serve to 
open the way to an agreement which would be capable of safe- 
guarding the major interests of the two peoples and, at the same 
time, of reestablishing the prerequisites for Franco-Tunisian 
collaboration. As a matter of fact there are some indications that 
the French government might be disposed to accept such a 
solution. 

There are also possibilities in Morocco for a friendly 
settlement or at least there were before the deposition of the 
Sultan. First of all, the majority of the rural inhabitants have 
not yet taken an interest in politics and have clearly retained 
their attachment to France. This section of the population, 
therefore, serves as a counterbalance to the more extreme attitude 
of the urban areas, and the vehemence of the nationalists. 
Furthermore, the Istiqlal, having lost both its leaders and the 
support of the throne, has now become impotent. This being 
the case, there is reason to believe that the advent of a new 
Sultan, who has already indicated his willingness to collaborate 
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sincerely with France in the spirit of the Treaty of Protectorate, 
has created conditions favorable to a resumption of Franco- 
Moroccan talks. It is also possible to hope that a modus vivendi 
can be established susceptible of reconciling the general interests 
of France and the rights of Frenchmen with the exigencies of 
Moroccan sovereignty. 

In conclusion, it is the author’s conviction that the problems 
which have arisen in the relations between France and the two 
protectorates, and which at times have assumed alarming pro- 
portions, are not insoluble. They can be dealt with if France, 
for its part, grasps the importance of the political and psycho- 
logical evolution of Tunisia and Morocco and satisfies the desire 
to manage their own domestic affairs, and if the protectorates, 
for their part, relinquish their attempts to deprive France of 
the right, which she cannot abandon for the reasons already 
given, to remain on their territory. France needs Tunisia and 
Morocco for its security and in order to maintain its position 
as a great power. These two countries need France to assure 
their defense, guarantee their sovereignty, complete their de- 
velopment and raise them to the level of modern states. These 
respective needs make it the duty of the opposing parties to 
reconcile their points of view and to live in close association, 
respecting each other’s individuality and interests. Their rela- 
tions should be governed, if not by the letter, at least by the 
spirit of the French Union. The author believes that this will 
be the case and that these imperative necessities will be 
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The Future of the French Union 


lr HAS BEEN SAID 
that the French Union, as it is defined by the Constitution of 
1946, and as we have tried to demonstrate, represents an 
attempt to impose a common destiny on a group of countries 
which differ widely in race, religion, civilization, social conditions, 
economic requirements and geographic situation. In view of 
this disparity, which represents a natural obstacle to the cohe- 
sion of the French Union, doubts have been expressed as to 
whether the latter represents a valid conception which could 
win out over the centrifugal forces working against its realization. 
Those who take this view have pointed out that nations only 
unite or enter into associations when they are led to do so by a 
community of ideas or of interests; and they have claimed that 
this was not the case with the French Union, which was merely 
an arbitrary creation, not based on the voluntary consent of 
the parties involved, of the French Parliament acting unilaterally 
and, consequently, uncertain of survival. 


The unfavorable judgment just cited is sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant close examination in order to see whether such 
pessimism regarding the future of the French Union is altogether 
justified—or, in other words, whether this Union will or will not 
materialize. A preliminary reply to this question can be given 
immediately: the French Union has already taken shape and 
does exist. It has passed from the plane of legislation to that of 
concrete reality. Its central organs have been constituted and 
have begun to function. The Presidency fulfills its role, the 
Assembly meets regularly at Versailles, and the High Council, 
which had already held two sessions, met again during the 
summer of 1953. Within the French Republic, the statutes 
granting autonomy to the Overseas Territories have been put 
into effect. The representative assemblies of these territories 
meet regularly and carry on their deliberations. The Associated 
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States of Indo-China, for their part, have been invested with 
the prerogatives of sovereignty and will be able to make full 
use of them in the near future. They have organized their 
institutions to suit their convenience. Only Morocco and Tunisia 
have remained outside the French Union. 


Validity of the Concept 


It is important to note that, in the beginning, the setting 
up of this new machinery was, on the whole, very favorably 
received by the overseas territories and Associated States. The 
first were pleased to be granted administrative independence 
and French citizenship. The right to be represented in the 
National Assembly and in the Council of the Republic was 
especially welcome, for it provided a clear indication of their 
advancement. The second obtained the fulfillment of their 
national ambition—recognition of their independence—and, in 
the case of Vietnam, the unification of its territory. 

One might have expected that the Associated States would 
protest against the fact that the Constitution of 1946 was a 
unilateral action of the French Parliament. For, whereas the 
overseas territories had been represented in the Constituent 
Assembly, they had not. In fact, no such protests were made. 

It was only recently, in June 1953, at the time of the crisis 
in Franco-Vietnamese relations, that Prime Minister Tam of 
Vietnam declared: “In our relations with the French Union, we 
no longer wish to be tenants in a house which we had no hand 
in building; we wish to become partners in a common enter- 
prise of construction, of which we will accept the obligations.” ° 
And although it is true that since its creation the Assembly of 
the French Union has expressed a wish to be transformed into 
a representative body, it has done so very discreetly. Finally, 
it must be emphasized that the predominance granted to 
France by the Constitution, and the leadership in the organiza- 
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tion and in the development of the French Union which it 
confers upon France, have never been called into question. 

The facts just cited definitely do not imply that the peoples 
of the overseas territories consider the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion as perfect and immutable; on the contrary, we have seen 
in an earlier paragraph that they desire certain changes which 
would increase their liberties and bring them closer to the 
equality of rights and duties set forth in principle by the 
Preamble. But the fact remains that none of the territories has 
ever presented its demands in such terms as to suggest, even 
by allusion, the possibility of a break with France. The same 
Vietnamese Prime Minister whose declaration has been quoted 
above also made, at the same time, the following significant 
statement: 


The principle of our membership is not called into question... 
France still has many important assets, including the long tradition 
of friendly relations which even a merciless war has not destroyed, 
the commercial and cultural relations and intermarriage between 
the two populations. I would also add to this, however one may 
feel about it, the attraction which France exercises on all coun- 
tries. It sometimes seems as though that great nation lost confidence 
in herself, as though she preferred the protection of written agree- 
ments to the simple manifestation of her presence.® 


Tradition of Solidarity 


The above remarks of Prime Minister Tam are worth 
remembering because they express a sentiment, or rather a 
fact, which would not be denied by any of the peoples formerly 
under French tutelage, who are now incorporated into the 
French Union. Such words are to be heard even from the 
enemies of France in Morocco and Tunisia. France has always 
exercised, and continues to exercise, a lasting attraction for the 
populations exposed to its influence. The bonds thus created are 
far more powerful in maintaining the relations of the overseas 
countries with France and the French Union than the legal 
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obligations written into the Constitution. During the decades 
of colonial rule there was created a reciprocal solidarity between 
France and its possessions—the best foundation for the Union. 

This foundation consists of a community of ideas and 
interests, which developed during the colonial period, between 
France and the ruling classes in the overseas countries. The 
local leaders were steeped in and enchanted by its universality 
and its humanism. They became accustomed to thinking and 
expressing themselves in the language of the mother country 
and came under the influence of its mores. The intellectual and 
moral ties thus created were reinforced by the commercial 
relations established under a system of trade relationships known 
as the “Colonial Pact,” which made the colonies economically 
dependent on France. Although this system was advantageous 
to France, its possessions also benefited from it in terms of 
economic and technical advancement and the exploitation of 
their natural resources. These developments resulted in the 
accumulation of capital which made it possible to improve 
materially the conditions of the masses. The standards of living 
of the local populations increased; they were protected against 
epidemics, they learned the rudiments of hygiene, and they were 
given access to education and to vocational training. All of these 
advantages redounded to the credit of France, and there devel- 
oped spontaneously a living synthesis of the colonial peoples 
and the French residents in their territories, and a sense of 
solidarity between France and its overseas dependencies. This 
was made easier by the absence of French racial prejudice. 

This feeling of solidarity with France manifested itself in 
the attitude of the colonial peoples at the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, and especially at the time of the defeat in 1940. It 
has survived the many vicissitudes in the relations between France 
and its possessions since the end of the war. It has persisted 
despite the weakening of the French position and the rising tide 
of nationalism. In the words of Prime Minister Tam, the great 
“asset” of France is the accumulated moral capital which must 
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not be squandered. It is the element of cohesion capable of 
counteracting the factors of dissolution. France can and must 
make of it the foundation of its policy and the cement that holds 
the French Union together. 


Strengthening the Ties 


In order to give life and substance to this sentiment of 
solidarity, in order to make certain that France remains, in 
spite of centrifugal forces, the center of attraction for the overseas 
countries, it must prove by its acts its fidelity to the principles 
which it has already proclaimed in the Constitution. The people 
and states to which France has promised equality of rights and 
duties within the French Union, and freedom to manage their 
own affairs democratically, must not be disappointed. The 
confidence which they have hitherto displayed in France can 
be maintained only at this price. This means that such provisions 
of the Constitution and of subsequent legislation as are in conflict 
with the principles set forth in the Preamble will have to be 
changed. It also means that the French Republic and the 
Associated States will have to be combined in a federation 
governed according to authentic federal principles, and that 
real autonomy must be accorded to the various constituent parts 
of the French Republic. The application of this last measure to 
certain overseas territories can still take place in stages. This 
is not the case, however, with regard to the establishment of a 
federal system for the Union as a whole. The recent crisis in 
relations between France and the Associated States makes this 
a matter of immediate urgency. Such measures would make it 
possible to establish a political relationship with France compa- 
tible with respect for the independence and individuality of 
the separate states and would bind them to the mother country 
for which they still feel a sentimental affinity. 

If the political cohesion achieved by a federal system is 
necessary as a foundation for the French Union, a certain 
harmony in patterns of thought and a sufficient community of 
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interests are no less indispensable. We have seen that there was 
a community of ideas even before the creation of the Union, 
and that it arose from widespread dissemination of French 
culture and of the democratic principles on which it is based. 
The achievement of independence by the Associated States and 
of internal autonomy by the Overseas Territories inevitably 
served to strengthen this unity, and it may justly be claimed 
that all the members of the French Union are inspired by a 
common ideal: the defense of liberty. 

The fact remains, however, that the ideal of the defense of 
liberty which is a matter of concern alike to the masses and to 
the leaders is still a monopoly of the ruling classes. Every effort 
needs to be made to bring this concept into the thinking of the 
people as a whole. France has not ignored this problem and 
since 1946 has done its best to meet it by a program of public 
instruction. Educational programs for the indigenous popula- 
tions to be developed over a period of years have been drawn up 
and are being put into operation in each of the territories. France 
has devoted several billion francs to this undertaking (the exact 
figure is given below) and from 10 to 25 per cent of the terri- 
torial budgets are allocated to it. This continuing effort has a 
two-fold purpose. It is designed both to increase the opportuni- 
ties of education, thus giving the individual a sense of his own 
dignity as a man and as a citizen and also to make possible 
the emergence of potential leaders who can replace the Euro- 
peans in the territorial administration. Education is bilingual 
in the countries that possess an established language and a 
literature; it is given in French in regions where only local 
dialects are spoken. In point of fact, French is very widely 
used. It is spoken and written in all the countries of the Union, 
and is often used as the official language of government; it 
serves as a medium of expression and of understanding and thus 
helps to create a community of thought, aspiration and idea. 

Education is one of the driving forces in the social advance- 
ment of the less advanced peoples. Economic development is 
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another which France has not neglected. On the contrary, it 
has devoted large sums to it, from the very beginning of the 
French Union, despite the condition of its finances, the modest 
resources at its disposal, the heavy burdens of reconstruction, 
and the war in Indo-China. In 1946 the French Parliament 
passed a law creating the “Fund for the Economic and Industrial 
Equipment of the Countries Overseas” (F.I.D.E.S.) designed 
to provide these countries with the material foundation which 
would enable them to increase their production and raise the 
standard of living of their inhabitants. Most of the funds for 
F.I.D.E.S. are supplied by France, and the countries overseas 
make only a small contribution. A special fund, distinct from 
F.I.D.E.S., has been established for the three North African 
countries—Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco—for purposes of eco- 
nomic and social development. The figures cited below give an 
idea of what was done between 1946 and 1951 with these funds. 

During this period, F.1.D.E.S. spent 136 billion francs in 
the overseas territories, including 92 billions for equipment, 17 
billions for increasing production and 27 billions for social de- 
velopment. In North Africa the total investment was 125 bil- 
lions, France supplying between two-thirds and three-fourths. 

The achievements thus far recorded represent only a part 
of the goals that France has set for itself. They have already 
produced tangible results, in the form of substantially increased 
local production, stimulation of trade and improvement in the 
standard of living of the indigenous populations. For France, 
they represent an expensive and disinterested undertaking which 
will be profitable to it only in the long run and which is of 
benefit primarily to the overseas communities. Their first objec- 
tive is to endow these communities with the economic founda- 
tions which will make it possible for them to assure their 
own development and prosperity. 

In this way, France fulfills its duty as guide and tutor of 
the still semi-dependent peoples whom it is helping to acquire 
the competence necessary in the modern world. France is 
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justified in thinking that in this way it is fulfilling the respon- 
sibility assumed under the Constitution and that it is, at the 
same time, strengthening the bonds which unite the overseas 
countries to the Republic. 

The same duty as guide and organizer lays on France the 
obligation of giving concrete existence to the French Union by 
providing it with a material basis which will be in a sense 
the “backbone” of this group of countries spread out across the 
world. This task is being carried out by building systems of 
transportation and communication that would once have been 
called “imperial”: highways on the land, on the sea and through 
the air, with the necessary complement of landing fields and 
ports. These indispensable prerequisites for commerce and 
defense are one more economic bond holding the Union together. 

These economic bonds represent a very important reality, 
as is indicated by the following figures for 1951: 76 per cent of 
the imports and 69 per cent of the exports of the overseas 
countries, or three-fourths of their total commerce, were carried 
out within the Union. The exact figures were as follows: 236 
billion francs’ worth of exports were sent to France, 31 billions 
to other countries of the French Union and 121 billions to 
foreign countries; 417 billion francs’ worth of imports were 
received from France, 40 billions from the other overseas 
countries and 138 billions from outside the Union. 

These figures suffice to show that, although the old Colonial 
Pact has been abolished and although the overseas countries are 
free to carry on commerce with foreign countries in order to 
increase their supply of hard currencies, the economic currents 
continue to flow principally toward the former mother country. 
Thus it would appear that the French Union is not without 
elements of cohesion. 


Conclusion 


In closing, it is only proper that an attempt should be made 
to arrive at a conclusion, even though it may appear difficult 
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for a Frenchman to formulate an impartial judgment in such a 
matter. It seems fair to assert that the creation of the French 
Union represents an original attempt to conserve the political, 
economic, strategic and cultural values embodied in the overseas 
possessions acquired by France during the era of colonial 
expansion. The reason for this attempt is clear: only by so 
doing can France maintain its position as a great power. 

France, like most other countries, faces many grave prob- 
lems which must be solved in order to assure its independence 
and its very existence. The most important are defense and 
economic reconstruction. For both these purposes the overseas 
territories are necessary. On the one hand, the war that threatens 
the free world would be a global war, and would require not 
only far-flung bases, but also extensive areas outside of Europe 
which could be used for strategic retreats and tactical maneuv- 
ering. The overseas territories meet these needs and also include 
such strategic places for the command of the sea as Bizerte, 
Mers-el-Kebir, Dakar, Diego-Suarez, Camranh and Noumea. 
On the other hand, both the need for markets and the shortage 
of dollars oblige France to look for industrial outlets and 
sources of raw materials in the overseas territories. Aware of 
the psychological changes taking place in the world and the 
development of national consciousness, and even of nationalism, 
in previously dependent peoples, France has had no thought of 
imposing its authority in order to obtain the economic privileges 
and military security which it urgently needs. On the contrary, it 
has offered these peoples a pact of union which links their still 
uncertain destinies and their unfinished development with its 
own fate, on terms of immediate or eventual equality. 

Such were the motives and the spirit behind the conception 
of the French Union. Given the principle of equality proclaimed 
at the time of its creation, it should have taken the form, at 
least for the more advanced countries, of a federation. Such 
was not the case, and in consequence the generous intentions 
to which it gave expression failed to have their maximum impact, 
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and France has had difficulties in Madagascar, Indo-China, 
Morocco and Tunisia. By way of contrast, the countries with a 
less highly developed civilization and no distinct national cons- 
ciousness, especially in “Black Africa,” have found reasons for 
pride and satisfaction in their new status. 

On the basis of this experience, which has not seriously 
threatened its plans except in Indo-China, France is now inclined 
to favor a federal scheme. It is probable that if France does not 
wait too long to give expression to these intentions in the form 
of concrete acts, the French Union can be solidly established. 
One may also expect, for the reasons already given, that the 
difficulties with Tunisia and Morocco will be settled. Whether 
or not these two countries decide to enter the Union, it is 
important for France that they remain in a close political rela- 
tionship. It is also important that Algeria and “Black Africa,” 
which present no great problem at present, remain peaceful and 
satisfied, for the heart of the French Union lies in the close 
association between European France and its African terri- 
tories. France must go forward boldly with the liberal policy 
which it has begun in these countries. This will be the best 
antidote for disruptive influences from outside, whether they 
come from the Middle East, Africa itself or Soviet Russia. 

If this price is paid, the latent factors favoring cohesion 
in the overseas peoples and territories, which have been outlined 
in this study, will combine with the liberalism displayed by 
France itself to neutralize the disruptive forces and assure long 
life to the French Union. 
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Territories of the French Union 


Demographic, Economic and Political Data* 
Algeria 


Algeria 

Location—Northern part of Africa on the Mediterranean coast. 

Area—847,000 square miles (760,000 of which are desert). 

Population—8,676,016 (1948 census) including 900,000 of European 
origin. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal exports: wines, also iron ore, 
flour, citrus fruit, barley. Total exports 1952: 143 billion}. Principal 
imports: textiles, machinery, motor vehicles, petroleum, sugar, 
coal. Total imports 1952: 223 billion. 

History—Conquered 1830. Declared French territory by Constitution of 
1848. Divided into three departments and transferred from military 
to civilian administration by decree of 24 October 1870. Law of 
20 September 1947 incorporated the former southern territories 
into the three existing departments and made of the latter “a 
group of departments endowed with civil personality, financial 
autonomy, and its own particular form of organisation.” 


Overseas Departments 


Guadeloupe 
Location—Cluster of two large and six small islands in the Caribbean. 
Area—650 square miles. 
Population—278,864, including a few thousand whites. 
Trade—Mainly with France. Principal export: sugar. Total exports 
1951: 8 billion. Total imports 1951: 9 billion. 
History—Compagnie des Isles founded 1635. Government General of 


the Isles du Vent became French Province 1674. Inhabitants be- 


came French citizens 1848. Local self-government granted 1870. 


Representation in French Parliament since 1877. Created Depart- 
ment by law of 19 March 1946. 





was prepared by the staff of the Carnegie Endowment, 
sources: Encyclopédie Politique de la France et du 


Monde; La Documentation Francaise (official series of publications of the Présidence du 
Conseil); Histoire de la Colonisation Francaise (Presses Universitaires de France, 1950); 
Georges Oudard, Union Francaise 1953 (Paris, Juillard); Daniel Boisdon, Les Institutions 
de l'Union Francaise (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1949); The Statesman's Year-Book 1953, 
ed. S. H. Steinberg (New York, St. Martin’s Press); and French Embassy Cultural 
Division (New York). It should be noted, however, that statistics vary widely from source 
to source and are very incomplete. Population figures at best are estimates based on partial 
censuses. Economic data are compiled or estimated on the basis of widely differing computa- 


tions, and even area figures lack uniformity. 
t Amounts are given in French metropolitan francs, 


* The data for this section, which 
have been taken from the following 
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Guiana 

Location—Northern coast of South America. 

Area—35,000 square miles. 

Population—26,571. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal exports: cocoa, bananas, various 
woods, gold. Total exports 1951: 204 million. Principal imports: 
cattle, preserved foods, wheat, flour, rice, tobacco, liquors, manu- 
factured items. Total imports 1951: 2 billion. 

History—See Guadeloupe. 


Martinique 

Location—125 miles south of Guadeloupe. 

Area—420 square miles. 

Population—265,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France and the United States. Principal exports: 
sugar, also rum, bananas, pineapples, cocoa. Total exports 1951: 
7.5 billion. Principal imports, mainly from France: foodstuffs, 
petroleum products, textiles and manufactured goods. Total im- 
ports 1951: 10.9 billion. 

History—See Guadeloupe. A Department since | January 1947. 


Reunion 

Location—An island in the Indian Ocean about 420 miles east of 
Madagascar. 

Area—920 square miles. 

Population—242,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France and United Kingdom. Principal export: 
sugar. Total exports 1951: 9 billion. Principal imports: rice, cotton 
goods, metals, wines and spirits. Total imports 1951: 11.6 billion. 

History—Discovered 1532 as uninhabited island. French possession since 
1642. Made Department 1946. 


Overseas Territories 
Chad 


Location—Equatorial Africa. 





Area—480,000 square miles. 

Population—2,200,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal exports: timber, palm kernels 
and oil, cotton and gold. Total exports 1952: 6.9 billion. Principal 
imports: petroleum products, machinery, cotton piece goods. Total 
imports 1952: 7.7 billion. 

History—Penetration began in 1880s. French rights to Chad recognized 
by Anglo-French agreement following Fashoda Affair 1899. Con- 
quest completed 1914. 
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Comoro 
Location—Archipelago of 4 islands near Madagascar. 


Area—650 square miles. 

Population—180,000, including 400 Europeans. 

Trade—Principal export: vanilla. 

History—One of four islands first occupied 1843. Attached to the 
Government General of Madagascar 1914. 1 January 1947 separated 
from Madagascar and given administrative and financial autonomy. 


Dahomey 


Location—West African coast. 

Area—43,232 square miles. 

Population—1 500,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal exports: palm kernels, palm 
oil, karité kernels. Total exports 1951: 5.6 billion. Principal im- 
ports 1951: textiles, beer, wines and spirits, metal work. Total 
imports: 7.1 billion. 

History—Kingdom of Ardres sent ambassador to Court of Louis XIV, 
1670. French Protectorate over Kingdom of Porto Novo eastern 
part of territory 1863. Conquest of entire territory completed 1894. 


French Settlements in India 


Location—4 settlements on the southern coast of India. 

Area—196 square miles. 

Population—284,900. 

Trade—Principal export, mainly within French Union: cotton goods. 
Total exports 1952: 2.8 billion. Principal imports, mainly from 
Pakistan: cotton, wine and spirits, petroleum products. Total 
imports 1952: 2.9 billion. 

History—Legacy of the Compagnie des Indes of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Chief settlement Pondichéry. Founded by the French 
1674, lost to the Dutch and recaptured and subsequently lost to 
the British 3 times. Reverted finally to France 1814 (Treaties of 
1814, 1815). One of the original 5 cities, Chandernagor, joined 
India 2 May 1950. 


French Somaliland 
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Location—On the gulf of Aden. 

Area—9,071 square miles. 

Population—55,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France and United Kingdom. Principal exports: 
salt and hides. Total exports 1952: 1.6 billion. Principal imports: 
cotton yarns and cotton goods, cattle, coal, sugar. Total imports 
1952: 4.3 billion. 








History—Barren territory inhabited by nomads. French began to 
establish themselves after completion of Suez Canal. Conquest 
completed 1880. 


Gaboon 


Location—Equatorial Africa. 

Area—110,000 square miles. 

Population—420,000. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal export: timber. Total exports 
1952: 7.7 billion. Total imports 1952: 7.1 billion. 

History—Trading posts established 1839-60. First treaty signed 1880. 
Brazza appointed Commissioner of Gaboon and Middle Congo 
1886, and 2 colonies united as French Congo 1888. Separated 1910. 


Guinea 


Location—West African coast. 

Area—100,000 square miles. 

Population—2,200,000. 

Trade—Principal exports: cocoa, bananas, palm kernels, coffee. Total 
exports 1951: 5.5 billion. Principal imports: textiles, motor vehicles 
and spare parts, food stuffs, wines. Total imports 1951: 12.5 billion. 

History—Became a colony 1899. Status changed to that of Department 
19 March 1946. 


Ivory Coast 


Location—West African coast. 

Area—130,000 square miles. 

Population—2,100,000. 

Trade—Principal exports: coffee, cocoa, bananas, timber. Total exports 
1951: 35 billion. Principal imports: textiles, metal work, beverages, 
wines. Total imports 1951: 31 billion. 

History—French traders first landed 1339. Trading posts established 
18th century. Fortifications mid-19th century. Became colony 1893. 
Pacification 1896-1906. 


Madagascar 


Location—Island off the east coast of Africa. 

Area—240,000 square miles. 

Population—4,139,359, including 41,505 French and 19,252 foreigners. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal exports: coffee, tinned meats, 
hides, vanilla, cloves. Total exports 1952: 32.7 billion. Principal 
imports: petroleum products, jute bags, cotton cloth, silk and 
rayon, clothes, machinery, metal ware. Total imports 1952: 46.8 
billion. 
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History—Commercial penetration begun in 1860s. Partial Protectorate 
1885. By agreement with United Kingdom 5 August 1890 French 
Protectorate recognized. War with reigning queen ended in treaty 
of 1 October 1895 accepting Protectorate. Declared French colony 
6 August 1896. 


Mauritania 

Location—West African coast. 

Area—360,000 square miles, largely desert. 

Population—525,000, mostly Moorish nomads. 

Trade—Mainly with France. Principal export: gum. Total exports 
1951 (including Senegal and Sudan): 27.2 billion. Total imports 
1951 (including Senegal and Sudan): 67.8 billion. 

History—Conquest begun 1904, completed 1934. Became a colony 1920. 


Middle Congo 
Location—West coast of Africa. 
Area—130,000 square miles. 
Population—680,000 including 11,000 Europeans. 
Trade—Total exports 1952: 18 billion. Total imports 1952: 1.9 billion. 
See Chad for products traded. 
History—See Gaboon. 


New Caledonia 

Location—Pacific Ocean island midway between Australia and Fiji. 

Area—8,548 square miles. 

Population—61,000, including 19,000 Europeans, 12,000 Asians. 

Trade—Mainly with Australia. Principal exports: chrome, nickel matte, 
nickel ore, ferro-nickel, copra. Total exports 1951: 700 million. 
Principal imports: coal, petroleum. Total imports 1951: 1 billion. 

History—Discovered in the 18th century. French territory since 1853. 


Niger 

Location—West Africa. 

Area—490,000 square miles. 

Population—2,100,000. 

Trade—Principal exports: decorticated peanuts, Total exports 1952: 
3.2 billion. Total imports 1952: 2.5 billion. 

History—Territory formed by decrees of 13 October 1922 and 28 
December 1926. 


Oceania 


Location—Eastern Pacific. 
Area—1,500 square miles. 
Population—56,000, mainly French. 





Trade—Mainly with France and the United Kingdom. Principal ex- 
ports: copra, vanilla, phosphate. Total exports 1950: 478 million. 
Principal imports: tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. Total imports 
1950: 535 million. 

History—Tahiti visited by Bougainville 1767. French Protectorate 
declared 1843. Annexed 1880. Formed into single colony 1903. 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Location—Group of 8 small islands off south coast of Newfoundland. 

Area—93 square miles. 

Population—4,300. 

Trade—Principal exports: dried cod and fish products. Total exports 
1952: 90.8 million. Principal imports: textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat. Total imports 1952: 486.7 million. 

History—French fishermen first came 1504, After loss of Canada and 
other North American possessions, islands ceded to France by 
treaty of Paris, 10 February 1763. 


Senegal 

Location—West African coast. 

Area—81,000 square miles. 

Population—2,000,000. 

Trade—Principal exports: peanuts, peanut oil, oil cake, gums. Total 
exports: see Mauritania. Principal imports: textiles, foodstuffs, 
cement, petroleum, coal. Total imports: see Mauritania. 

History—St. Louis founded 1641. Serious penetration into interior begun 
1837. Powers of private companies suppressed 1852. Conquest 
completed 1864. 


Sudan 

Location—West Africa. 

Area—460,000 square miles. 

Population—3,200.000. 

Trade—Principal exports: peanuts, karité, millet, gum, kopak. Total 
exports: see Mauritania. Principal imports: foodstuffs, motor 
vehicles, petroleum, building material. Total imports: see Mauri- 
tania. 

History—First treaty 1864. Military action 1888-1898. Colony created 
1893. Agreement with British 1899. Formed into Territory 1904. 
Name changed from Upper Senegal—Niger by decree of 4 Decem- 
ber 1920. 


Ubangi-Shari 
Location—Equatorial Africa. 
Area—240,000 square miles. 
Population—1 000,000. 
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Trade—Mainly with France. See Chad. Total exports 1952: 5.5 billion. 
Total imports 1952: 7 billion. 

History—Between 1885 and 1891 French began to explore the area. In 
1905 Ubangi-Shari was one of four areas to be organized as 
territories out of what was once called French Congo. 


Upper Volta 

Location—West Africa. 

Area—120,000 square miles. 

Population—3,100,000. 

Trade—Principal exports: cattle, sheep, goats, karité, decorticated 
peanuts, sisal uber. Total exports 1952: 1.2 billion. Total imports 
1952: 3 billion. 

History—Colony carved out of Upper Senegal and Niger 1919. Divided 
among Ivory Coast, Sudan and Niger 1932. Reestablished 4 
September 1947. 


Associated States 


Cambodia 

Location—Southeast Asia. 

Area—67,555 square miles. 

Population—4,100,000. 

Trade (Including Laos and Vietnam) —Principal exports: rice, rubber, 
fish, coal, timber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc, tin. Total 
exports 1951: 47.2 billion. Principal imports: cotton, textiles, 
machinery, metals and metal products, motor vehicles and cycles, 
petroleum. Total imports 1951: 106.6 billion. 

History—Conquered and French Protectorate established 1863. Treaty 
of adherence to French Union 1949. 


Laos 
Location—Southeast Asia. 
Area—89,320 square miles. 
Population—1 500,000. 
Trade—See Cambodia. 
History—French protectorate established 1893. Treaty of adherence to 
French Union 1949. 


Vietnam 


Location—Southeast Asia. 
Area—124,000 square miles. 
Population—22,400,000. 
Trade—See Cambodia. 





History—South Vietnam (formerly Cochin China) ceded by King of 
Annam 1862 and remained French colony until 1 June 1946, when 
autonomous republic created as part of Indo-Chinese federation. 
North and central Vietnam became French Protectorate 1884. 
On 4 June 1949 three parts of Vietnam unified as single member 
state of French Union. 


Associated Territories 
Cameroons 

Location—West African coast. 

Area—166,000 square miles. 

Population—2,902,300, including 6,500 Europeans. 

Trade—Principal exports: cocoa, palm kernels, timber, coffee, palm 
oil, rubber, bananas. Total exports 1951: 21.8 billion. Principal 
imports: motor vehicles, machines and tools, petroleum. Total 
imports 1951: 33 billion. 

History—Former German colony established 1880s. Conquered by British 
and French in First World War. League of Nations mandate con- 
ferred upon France 1919. Trusteeship agreement between United 
Nations and France, 13 December 1946. 


Togoland 

Location—West African coast. 

Area—21,000 square miles. 

Population—971,824, including 841 Europeans. 

Trade—Principal exports: palm kernels, cocoa, coffee, peanuts, copra. 
Total exports 1951: 2.7 billion. Principal imports: cotton, 
petroleum, motor vehicles, wines and spirits. Total imports 1951: 
2.3 billion. 

History—See Cameroons. 


Protectorates 
Morocco 

Location—North African coast. 

Area—154,000 square miles. 

Population—7,700,000 Moslems, 200,000 native Jews, 363,354 Europeans. 

Trade—Principal exports: phosphates, eggs and poultry, skins, hides, 
wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, almonds, cummin and 
gums. Total exports 1951: 88.1 billion. Principal imports: textiles, 
sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles and spirits. Total 
imports 1951: 159.7 billion. 

History—French influence established by Anglo-French diplomatic agree- 
ment of 1904. Act of Algeciras 7 April 1906 marked beginning of 
French ascendancy. Treaty of Fez 30 March 1912 between Sultan 
and France established Protectorate. 
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Tunisia 


Location—North African coast. 

Area—48,000 square miles. 

Population—3,230,952 including 143,000 French. 

Trade—Principal exports: agricultural products, olive oil, minerals. 
Total exports 1951: 37.9 billion. Principal imports: textiles, manu- 
factured metals, minerals. Total imports 1951: 63.8 billion. 

History—French occupation spring 1881. Treaty of Bardo 12 May 1881, 
confirmed by Convention of La Marsa 8 June 1883, established 
French Protectorate. 
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